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Volume XXXVIII, No. 14 


Economic Practices of Churches 


“Tt cannot be denied that we who have so often ventured 
to criticize secular economic practices have sometimes been 
less ready to turn the searchlight on the churches’ own 
corporate practices,” F. Ernest Johnson says in the Pref- 
ace to the book, The Church as Employer, Money Raiser, 
and Investor (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
$4.00). The authors are Dr. Johnson, consultant to the 
National Council’s Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, and Rev. J. Emory Ackerman, a minister of 
the United Lutheran Church. The book is one of the se- 
ries on the ethics and economics of society, begun by the 
the Federal Council of Churches in 1949, and copyrighted 
by the Federal Council. “The National Council of 
Churches points out that the volume is not a statement or 
pronouncement of the National Council. The authors are 
solely responsible for its contents.” 


“The present volume,” Dr. Johnson states, “is the prod- 
uct of an effort to scrutinize the economic practices of 
the Protestant churches and their agencies in the light of 
the guidance they have themselves undertaken to give to 
the secular community and to their own members in re- 
lation to secular activities.” 


While considering the practices of churches as employ- 
ers, money-raisers, and investors (and more attention is 
given to the church as employer than to the other prac- 
tices) “two sets of questions keep pressing for answers.” 
The first has to do with “the extent to which the churches 
themselves actually live up to approved standards of cor- 
porate practice.” “After all, what kind of ‘businessman’ 
is the church itself while presumably engaged upon its 
‘Master’s business’? We have seen during this study 
that a church may, in its corporate practices, fall below 
those standards and be undisturbed by that fact. Does 
the fact that the church is not a business concern excuse 
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laxness or casualness in the management of its affairs? 
Or, to put it another way, does the general approval ac- 
corded to the aims and activities of the churches make nice 
questions of business ethics irrelevant ?” 

“The second set of questions raises the issue whether 
the church should be expected to set for itself more exact- 
ing standards in the performance of its economic functions 
than those that prevail in secular affairs? .. . To push the 
matter further, should there be a direct, observable rela- 
tionship between the mission of the church and its busi- 
ness practices? . . . Or is it simple, inescapable realism for 
the church and its agencies to take their business straight 
—to put everything on a business basis when dealing with 
money and property ?” 

“On some of these questions there is no agreement. Our 
purpose has not been to answer them. Rather, we have 
sought to ask the right questions, to raise the significant 
issues, to present essential data, and to afford some assis- 
tance to concerned persons by way of analysis.” 


Compensation 

Two thousand two hundred and one parish ministers 
in nine Protestant denominations replied to a request in 
1956 for an estimate of their total compensation. The av- 
erage total compensation reported was $5,827 per year. 
The average cash salary was $4,436. The average rental 
allowance, or estimate of rental value, was $998 for 2,000 
ministers reporting this item; when the total rental value 
reported was divided by the total number of ministers in 
the sample, 2,201, the average value of this allowance was 
$930 a year, or $77.50 a month. Other allowances and fees 
were included in the average total compensation of $5,827. 

About two-thirds of the ministers reporting “were un- 
der some obligation to repay borrowed money.” 

| The average cash salary of college faculty members was 
$5,243 in 1955-56, the National Education Association re- 
ported in a study reviewed in this Service, March 8, 1958. 
The NEA reported a median salary of $6,015 in 1957-58, 
in a publication that we received February 14, 1959; the 
Office of Education reported that the average salary of 
college faculty members in 1957-58 was $6,120. ] 

Full-time sextons were paid an average compensation of 
only $2,534, and allowances averaged only $115 per person 
per year. 

Full-time office workers received average compensation 
of $2,764, about $200 higher than that of the sextons. 

The full-time religious educators were paid an average 
salary of $3,556. 

The denominations from which the sample was taken 
were American Baptist Convention, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Congregational Christian, Christian Churches (Dis- 
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ciples of Christ), Protestant Episcopal, Evangelical and 
Reformed, the Methodist Church, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., United Lutheran Church, 

Mouey-Raising 

The persons consulted in the study indicated that there 
are “some widely disapproved devices” for raising money 
in churches. There is evidently “much disapproval” of the 
simple method of a “return stamped envelope enclosed 
with a letter appeal.” “Bingo is a special target of 
criticism.” Card parties are not uncommon, “but they 
seem to be more disapproved than approved.” 

A discussion of “appeal to secular standards” includes 
the generalization: “This illustrates the wide disparity in 
ethical judgments among church folk as to what is proper 
in a church.” 


Investments 


A church organization, it is observed, “like a secular 
concern, may become profit-minded.” From one perspec- 
tive, the members of church boards who invest money “are 
simply carrying over into the business of the church the 
standards of the secular business world.” Does this secu- 
lar involvement” weaken “the character of the ‘essential’ 
church?” It would appear that the more the church takes 
on in the way of enterprises—promotional, educational, 
social—the greater the tension between the zeal to acquire 
resources and the zeal to serve.” How can the church as 
investor maintain a critical or prophetic function in the 
midst of difficulties arising from the complexities of our 
economic society? Apparently, most church agencies as 
investors draw some lines, but the authors state that “it is 
difficult to find discrimination on ethical grounds on the 
part of investing boards” of churches, “when we reach 
questions relating to social policies of business and indus- 
trial concerns—unfair employment practices, unscrupu- 
lous management, questionable advertising or selling pro- 
cedures, excessive prices, monopoly practices, and the 

“Social purpose” investments seem not to be widely 
made. “The pension boards for obvious reasons do not 
feel free to make this type of investment.” One consultant 
proposed that “investing boards and committees handling 
church funds should include persons whose particular 
function would be to aid in clarifying the ethical elements 
that should enter into the making of investment decisions.” 
The authors conclude that ‘agreed Christian criteria of 
investment are lacking.” 


Forty-six Popular Religious Books, 1875-1955 


Forty-six “best-sellers” among “the inspirational books 
in America” are analyzed in a book, Popular Religion, by 
Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1958. $4.50). The titles 
were selected by the authors from widely circulated books 
between 1875 and 1955, by criteria explained at length by 
the sociologists making the study. 

The titles include Hannah W. Smith’s The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life, 1875; Henry Drummond’s The 
Greatest Thing in the World, 1890; Russell H. Conwell’s 
Acres of Diamonds, 1901; Harold Begbie’s Twice-Born 
Men, 1909; Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows, 
1924; Emmet Fox’s Power Through Constructive Think- 
ing, 1932; Henry C. Link’s The Return to Religion, 1936; 
Joshua L. Liebman’s Peace of Mind, 1946; Peter Mar- 
shall’s Mr. Jones, Meet the Master, 1949; Fulton J. 
Sheen’s, Peace of Soul, 1949; Norman Vincent Peale’s 
The Power of Positive Thinking, 1952; Harry Emerson 


Fosdick’s On Being a Real Person, 1943, and two others 
of his titles. The authors state that Dr. Fosdick is an yn- 
usual writer in the group because of his knowledge of 
modern philosophic and scientific inquiry. 

According to one report published in 1956, quoted in 
this book, over 2,000,000 copies of Peale’s Power of Posj- 
tive Thinking were sold by 1955; and over 1,000,000 cop. 
ies of Liebman’s Peace of Mind. Catherine Marshall's 
book about her husband, Peter Marshall, 4A Man Called 
Peter, had sales of over 1,300,000 by 1955; her husband's 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master, received a circulation of 
500,000. 

This literature, say the authors, is “nearly empty of 
references to the social gospel. .. . That movement might 
virtually never have existed as far as the preoccupations 
of our writers are concerned.” 

The themes and trends are summarized in terms of 
“constant elements,” and “variable elements.” Among the 
18 constants: “Religious faith is viewed as likely to bri 
either wealth or (emotional or physical) health.” “Reli- 
gious faith is said to ease the making of decisions. . . .” 
“Religion promotes success, successful living, life mas- 
tery.” “The association of poverty with virtue is nearly 
absent.” 

Among the variables: “The theme that religion brings 
wealth has declined since the end of the depression, but 
health, physical and emotional, has received considera! 
increased attention in recent years.” Since the 1920’s the 
testimonials from scientists with respect to the value of 
religion are quoted more frequently than in the earlier 
books. During recent years there have been increasing 
“emphases on attending and participating in church, read- 
ing the scriptures, and consulting a spiritual counsel 
“A large task of interpretation remains after content 
analysis has been done, and for this the analysis is an aid, 
not a substitute.” 

An evaluation is made by the authors respecting “four 
significant aspects of the literature : its effort to bring com- 
fort to readers by way of religion; its component tradi- 
tion of common sense and wisdom about living ; its expres- 
sions of religious feeling ; and its stress on conformity.” 


The Surge of Piety 


“Religion has come into vogue. It is very much at home 
among Americans. All this is obvious. But why the 
vogue?” A systematic answer is given by A. Roy Eck- 
hardt, professor of religion at Lehigh University, an or- 
dained Methodist minister, in a book, The Surge of Piety 
in America (New York, Association Press, 1958. $3.50). 

Actually the answer “involves us in extremely difficult 
questions,” he writes. Of the official reports of church 
statistics only two conclusions can be drawn: “Church sta- 
tistics are notoriously unreliable”; and “there has been a 
tendency toward increasing institutionalization in Ameri- 
can religion.” 

“We should hardly say that a great ‘religious revival’ 
has been under way in the United States. The most that 
can be asserted, with the support of many competent ob- 
servers, is that we have witnessed a manifest upsurge of 
interest in religion.” 

No attempt is made of “dealing with any ‘main direc- 
tion’ of contemporary American religion as a whole.” 
“Emphasis will fall on description and appraisal of cer- 
tain popular forms of religion, of which Norman Vincent 
Peale and Billy Graham are conspicuous representatives.” 
Professor Eckhardt also quotes with approval Will Her- 
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berg’s generalization concerning, in the words of the au- 
thor of the book here reviewed, “the curious but evident 
paradox of accelerating secularism amidst mounting re- 
ligiosity in American life.” ; 

What we are witnessing among the American people is 
a surge of “folk religion” with a number of streams or 
manifestations: “the cult of reassurance,” the revival of 
the mass revival, the identification of religion with liber- 
tarianism in economics (Christianity supports the free 
market), a close linkage of religion with national self in- 
terest, and religious support of social conformity. These 
are analyzed and appraised with perspective, but Profes- 
sor Eckhardt is plainly a critic who concludes that these 
tendencies are not in accord with great historic Christi- 
anity. 

He closes with a long chapter, written in humility, “In 
Search of a Christian Stand.” A Christian critic of human 
movements must be ready “to be subjected to the same 
judgment and to the same standards of morality and faith 
that he applies to his fellows.” Many of the recent signs 
of religious interest should be welcomed. “God may be 
using the upsurge of religion for his own purposes. . . . No 
one can very well deny that there is a certain seeking for 
God in these popular forms of religion.” 

In the current surge, “the instrumentality of Christian 
social action” is generally “cut off.” And social action need 
not mean devotion to utopian ideals. “Loyalty to the whole 
gospel is a preventive of simplification and, consequently, 
of irony in religion.” 

“The Christian gospel in its wholeness permits of no 
separation of mercy from judgment, of love from wrath.” 
Jesus does not “spare the disciple uncertainty.” “The final 
cause or the center of all value in this world is not man 
but God... .” 

Critics of the surge of piety can be brought, with those 
in the popular movements, “with saints, martyrs, and an 
uncounted company of souls into the fellowship of an in- 
creditable democracy.” “Its foundation is the living God, 
who lays down his life for every member.” 

There is at least one interesting reference to Europe. 
When Hendrik Kraemer was asked if a revival of faith 
is under way in Europe, he answered: “ ‘Why perhaps 
there is. Church attendance seems to be decreasing.’” 
Professor Eckhardt remarks: “To estimate the ebb and 
flow of faith is always an elusive matter. Yet there may 
well have been as much truth as jest in Kraemer’s reply.” 


America’s Awakening Interest in Religion 


Why is there “a revival of religious interest and partici- 
pation,” what does this reveal “about us Americans,” and 
what may be “the relevance of religion . . . to some of the 
basic challenges of our time?” These are the central ques- 
tions explored by Stanley Rowland, Jr. in a book, Land in 
Search of God (New York, Random House, 1958. $3.95). 

One generalization reads: “What we find are degrees 
of commitment, courage and vision—God as a ‘livin’ doll,’ 
God as the justifier of almost any strong idea, God as the 
core of meaning and action in life, and often God as a 
mysterious option we’re groping toward.” 

Mr. Rowland is a young and informed layman. He has 
reported religious news for The New York Times and has 
recently become associate director of information in the 
on Council of the United Presbyterian Church in the 

The disintegration of world order, the confusion of val- 
ues in the United States have resulted in an “age of 
anxiety” for many people. “This anxiety emerges in many 
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ways. . . . But nowhere is it more evident than in our 
church going.” There is also “an anxiety to attach our- 
selves to something more permanent than the passing 
scene, to discover what we are in terms that won’t be swept 
away tomorrow.” And, of course, people go to church for 
many reasons: Escapism, or fashion, or a wish to belong, 
or a recognition that it is “just plain ‘nice.’ "’ Through all 
our activity “runs the thread of spiritual searching” im- 
pelled not only by anxiety but also by “spiritual rootless- 
ness.” “In our searching resides both challenge and op- 
portunity. We live in one of those unusual periods when 
the course of history seems more open to alternative direc- 
tions, depending on what we decide to believe, and pro- 
vided we don’t end it with the explanation point of nuclear 
war.” 

There are creative forces at work. We are “reading 
books that analyze our history and culture.” There is “a 
great conversation among Americans about the nature and 
meaning of our tradition and our lives today. . . . Also, 
there are individuals of many walks of life, in church and 
out, who are quietly dedicated to values that transcend the 
system.” 

Mr. Rowland critically appraises the evidence of spread 
of our modern religiosity ; church life in city, suburb, ex- 
urbia and the country town; the high enrolments in theo- 
logical seminaries of all faiths ; the struggle to create com- 
munity in the midst of mobility and upheaval ; the stirrings 
with respect to religion in intellectual and artistic circles ; 
service to the handicapped; and the rise of the dispos- 
sessed through such leaders as Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Toward the end of the book, Arnold J. Toynbee is 
quoted: “ ‘Christianity may conceivably become the living 
faith of a dying civilization for the second time.’ ” 


“The Gospel in Dispute” 


The Christian Churches of the West are “environed and 
defied by a culture as hostile to Christian faith as any in 
the world,” Edmund Perry, of the faculty of Northwest- 
ern University writes in the book, The Gospel in Dispute 
(New York, Doubleday and Company, 1958. $3.95). The 
subtitles reads: “The Relation of Christian Faith to Other 
Missionary Religions.” 

In addition to a de-Christianized culture in the West, 
we are witnessing numerous contacts with the non-Chris- 
tian cultures of the world, organized missions from Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and Islam, as well as the relentless op- 
position of communists to all religions. 

Still debated, too, in missionary circles are the theses 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry of 1932 under William E. Hock- 
ing, which, according to Professor Perry, “called into 
question and rejected Christianity’s claim to singluar 
knowledge and relationship to God.” Also Professor 
Floyd Ross is quoted as having said in a paper before the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors in 1952 that 
Christians should go out among adherents of other reli- 
gions “with the hope that each will grow toward an ever 
larger spiritual maturity.” There are many Christians who 
think these points of view “so obviously true, intelligent, 
and broad-minded as to preclude debate.” 

However, Professor Perry places himself with Hendrik 
Kraemer in Religion and the Christian Faith (Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1957), who thinks that the point 
of view of the Laymen’s Inquiry “is devoid of real theo- 
logical sense and is, though intended to be the contrary, a 
total distortion of the Christian message, its content and 
real meaning. . . . It is the product of urbane, liberal- 
minded gentlemen, devoid of any real estimate of the di- 
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vine and the diabolic in man as conceived in the gospel, 
and therefore living under the illusion that a world - re- 
ligion is born out of benevolent consultation and unani- 
mous agreement.” 

Protestants have been considering these issues, some- 
what inconclusively, “still groping and in some instances 
floundering in their missionary concern.” The Interna- 
tional Missionary Council also asked Dr. Kraemer to pre- 
pare a book on The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938). In Pro- 
fessor Perry’s words the main theses were: “(1) The 
Bible presents God’s revelation in Jesus Christ as God's 
solitary act for the redemption of mankind and therefore 
as the life or death crisis of all religions; and (2) the 
scientific study of the world’s religions forbids us from 
conceiving a relation of preparation and fulfillment be- 
tween these religions and the revelations of Jesus Christ.” 

One of Professor Perry’s concluding paragraphs reads: 
“Candidly stated, the Christian mission for the Gospel in 
the showdown of real intentions asks Jews to give up their 
God-given chosenness ; Muslims to give up their doctrine 
of God; Hindus to give up their spiritual view of life; 
Buddhists to give up their faith in what man can make of 
man. In surrendering the life center of his faith, each of 
these has to give up all that is associated with that center.” 


Meaning in Contemporary Life 


“The Gospel is part of our Western Tradition, whether 
it is recognized as such or not; it supplies our most wist- 
ful desires, gives us ideas and a vocabulary in which to 
express them and lays down the permanent setting of our 
wills. My book tries once again to say to our tormented 
time that the Word abideth.” This is written by Paul El- 
men, who teaches historical theology at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, and is also curate at St. 
Mark’s Church in that city, in the book, The Restoration 
of Meaning to Contemporary Life. (Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday & Company, 1958. $3.95). 

“Though there is more variety in the world than any- 
one has time to explore, in no time at all we are glutted 
by incessant novelty,” and the world does not seem “‘enter- 
taining” to modern man. 

“Remove from all possibility a supersensible dimension, 
insist that there is no reality beyond the surface phenome- 
non, and you will discover that the weight of the world 
is very great. What seemed so safe, so buoyant, and so 
manageable, turns out in the end to be only monotonous.” 

Boredom in its worst form becomes “‘sinister,” ‘‘a hor- 
ror.” “Boredom is made of nothingness, the unspeakable 
privation.” 

“Fortunately, there is more to tell. . . . What one can say 
is that there is good news, for meaning informs inanity, 
troubling our monotonies as the angel troubled the water 
at Bethesda. Boredom may be relieved by the excitement 
of the demonic ; but it may also be relieved by the divine. 
. .. What if the commonplace could be shaken into splen- 
dor by the visitation of an angel with fire in the tips of his 
wings? What if, within the sound of our voice, a Father 
should wait? ‘We are not mad,’ said Paul, when Festus 
shook his head, ‘but speak words of soberness and truth.’ ” 

“This is the sobriety of the Gospel, however outre it 
may seem to the mind of our time... . 

“There is nothing really new to say about love and hope 
and wonder. Yet it is to these perennial topics that our 
talk returns and men and women discover in them afresh 


~ — which was once known as the consolation of 
srael.’ 


“The brightness past all knowing is our only treasure; 
but it is easy to find. Curiously enough, the search for jt 
must begin with a sense of our unworthiness to find it.” 


A Plea for an Ounce of Charity 


“If there were an ounce of charity” in the Christian 
World the various arguments and systems “would weigh 
nothing,” Charles Peguy writes in a book, Temporal and 
Eternal (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. $3.50). 
All the intellectual discussions would be of little impor- 
tance, if Christianity had been able to be “a religion of the 
heart.” 

The text consists of adaptations of essays, translated by 
Alexander Dru, who also contributes a thorough introduc- 
tion to this volume. 

Peguy, a French intellectual, Roman Catholic, and so- 
cialist, wrote with deep insight on the relation of religion 
and politics. In these essays he develops his social thought 
on what were to him his two great subjects—la. mystique 
and Ja politique. He pleads for the restoration of justice 
as the working principle in government. He can write 
with sharp criticism of the apathy and ineptitude of the 
French Catholic clergy with respect to social justice and 
their failure to inspire the people. 

His conception of mystique is that it is an “operation” 
which brings together the eternal and the temporal. He 
could be critical of both the right and the left in French 
politics. And like many another thinker, he is today used 
and claimed by both left and right. 

Peguy is credited with having deeply influenced other 
personalities who have had roles in expressing Roman 
Catholic interests in politics, intellectual revival, and the 
searchings of numerous university students in France. 


Theology: Key to a New Way 


“I was 10 years out of college before I had any grasp 
of theology worthy of the name, and when this happened, 
it was like being given a key to a whole new way of look- 
ing at human existence,” Manning M. Patillo, associate di- 
rector of the Lilly Endowment, Indianapolis, writes in an 
article, “Good News to a Harassed World,” in Christianity 
Today, Washington, November 10, 1958. 

“The first thing we need to understand is that the bibli- 
cal view of God and man differs in important respects 
from the prevailing assumptions in America today. The 
average American is not a Christian in any real sense. . .. 

“Sin, or whatever you call it, has not been eliminated 
by our cultural and scientific progress since Old Testament 
times. . . . The existence of sin, through an unpopular no- 
tion today, is a most obvious fact in the Christian faith. ... 

“No matter how hard we try to satisfy God’s demand 
for righteousness, it is not within our power.” But, “ac- 
cording to the New Testament, God himself offers on 
Man’s behalf the sacrifice which man is unable and un- 
worthy to offer.” “This is the meaning of the Cross. 
Christ, who is genuine God and genuine man, fulfills in 
our behalf the holy law before which we stood con- 
demned.” “If we have faith in Jesus Christ... , we par- 
ticipate in the righteousness of Christ by faith in him. 
If we believe in him, he shares his righteousness with us, 
and we can offer it to God in place of our own righteous- 
ness.” 

“Faith in Christ has the power which all our own ef- 
forts could not have to save us. That is what we mean 
when we say that Christ is our Savior. The clearest state- 
ment of the doctrine is probably to be found in chapter 
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jon is our reconciliation to God—the doing away of the 
consequences of sin.” 

“These things were accomplished through historic 
wents... . The response of the Christian, when he under- 
tands the full meaning of this redemption and the bounty 
of God’s grace in offering it, is a profound and transform- 
ing thankfulness to God for his invaluable gift.” This is 
expressed “succinctly,” writes Dr. Patillo, in the prayer of 
General Thanksgiving found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


“Handbook of Christian Theology” 


One hundred and one “definition essays on concepts and 
movements of thought in contemporary Protestantism” 
appear in a paperback Living Age Book, a handbook of 
Christian theology, edited by Marvin Halverson, exccutive 
director of the Department of Worship and the Arts, Na- 
tional Council of Churches (New York, Meridian Books, 
Inc., 1958. $1.45). The essays are all works written for 
this volume. 

Truman B. Douglass writes on Protestantism, Reinhold 
Niebuhr on Sin, John A. Hutchison on Transcendence, 
Douglas V. Steere on Mysticism, Erich Dinkler on Herme- 
neutics, John E. Smith on Existential Philosophy, and 
Daniel D. Williams on Liberalism. 

The following paragraphs come from the editor’s pref- 
ace: 

“The Christian message, although basically a simple 
one, contains within it potential complexity of thought and 
variety of statement. For Christianity is not a religion 
based on immutable truths but a religion in which man’s 
confrontation with God takes place in terms of man’s situ- 
ation. The decisive elements of the Reformation mind— 
its discontent with the architectonic order and fixities of 
medieval thought and its insistence upon recovery of the 
biblical foundations of Christian faith—made fresh state- 
ments of the Christian faith and explication of its rele- 
vance for the whole of man’s life inevitable. 

“A fundamental of Protestantism, that the Church it- 
self must be subject to continuing reformation according 
to the Word of God, has had enormous consequences for 
theology. One must be aware that tradition continued to 
exercise influence, the sacraments were recovered as signs 
and seals of the faith, and to succeeding generations of 
Protestant theologians the writings of the Reformers pro- 
vided structure and substance. But the tension between 
the rediscovered nature of the biblical revelation and the 
world afforded the basis of encounter and defined the area 
for Protestant theologians interpreting the 
aith, 

“In addressing the Pilgrims as they left Holland for 
the New World, Pastor John Robinson reminded them 
that ‘God hath yet more light to break forth from His Holy 
Word.’ Although it has sometimes been forgotten, this 
conviction is basic to Protestant thought and the fresh 
statements of the Christian faith which each generation 
has been impelled to make. 

“This is particularly true of the remarkable renewal of 
Protestant thought in the United States which has taken 
place in the last decades. After a long period of attempt- 
ing to accommodate the Christian message to a world-view 
based upon contrary assumptions, Protestant theologians 
tediscovered the insights of the Reformers, the dialecti- 
cal richness of the religious thought of the New England 
mind, and the abiding pertinence of the Bible. 

“As a result, the world, man and his society, have been 
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treated with new seriousnessas the biblical source of Chris- 
tian understanding has been reopened during this cen- 
tury.” 


Martin Buber Writes a Postscript 


The second edition of Martin Buber’s, / and Thou, con- 
tains a postscript of about 10 pages containing “explana- 
tions” deemed most significant by the translator, Ronald 
Gregor Smith of Glasgow University, who writes a thor- 
ough preface (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 
$1.75). 

I and Thou is a small book but in the years since its pub- 
lication it has been declared to be most influential by many 
theologians. H. H. Farmer has declared that it has “en- 
tered deeply into the theological thought of our time.” 
Leslie H. Farber, chairman of the faculty of the Washing- 
ton School of Psychiatry, recently paid a tribute to Bu- 
ber’s work. 

Ronald G. Smiih says in the preface that there is no 
one word ‘‘to describe the remarkable combination in Bu- 
ber’s writing of concrete imagery and situation with a 
sense of overtones, and at the same time with a kind of 
directness which lays a special claim upon the reader.” 
Buber encourages the reader to ask himself what is “the 
question” for this theologian: “how may | understand my 
experience of a relation with God ?” 

The translator also makes this interpretation of a cen- 
tral idea in the writing of the noted Jewish philosp!er- 
theologian: “There is one world, which is twofold; but 
this two-foldedness cannot be allocated to (let us say) on 
the one hand the scientist with a world of /t and (let us 
say) the poet with a world of Thou. Rather, this two- 
foldedness runs through the whole world, through each 
person, each human activity. To recognize this is to recog- 
nize the need for reserve, for concreteness, for what Buber 
elsewhere calls ‘the hallowing of the everyday.’ Any situa- 
tion may become the vehicle of the ‘eternal Thou.’ ” 

In the postscript, written in Jerusalem in 1957, Martin 
Buber explains his writing of the personal and of God as 
Person. He first wrote his ms. 40 years ago, he says, 
because he was “impelled by an inward necessity.” “A vi- 
sion which had come to me again and again since my 
youth, and which had been clouded over again and again, 
had now reached steady clarity. . . . I at once knew I had 
to bear witness to it.” (The work first appeared in Ger- 
man in 1923, in English in 1937.) 

“The description of God as a Person is indispensable for 
everyone who like myself means by ‘God’ . . . him who 
enters into a direct relation with us even in creative, re- 
vealing and redeeming acts, and thus makes it possible for 
us to enter into a direct relation with him. This ground 
and meaning of our existence constitutes a mutuality, 
arising again and again, such as can subsist only between 
persons.” 

The final paragraph of the postscript reads: “The ex- 
istence of mutuality between God and man cannot be 
proved, just as God’s existence cannot be proved. Yet he 
who dares speak of it, bears witness, and calls to witness 
him to whom he speaks—whether that witness is now or in 
the future.” 


The Layman Is a Theologian 


The Layman’s Theological Library under the general 
editorship of Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, is being published by The West- 
minster Press, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The twelve titles, with authors, years of publication, etc., 
are listed below. 

A foreword by the general editor explaining the pur- 
pose of the Library is here quoted in part: 

“The religious book market is full of books for ‘the in- 
telligent layman.’ Some are an insult to his intelligence. 
Others are covertly written for professional theologians. 
A few are genuine helps in communicating the faith. 

“In this spate of books being thrust at the lay reader, 
what distinctive place can the Layman’s Theological 
Library claim to hold? For one thing, it will try to remind 
the layman that he is a theologian. The close conjunction 
of the words ‘layman’ and ‘theological’ in the title of 
the series is not by chance but by design. For theology is 
not an irrelevant pastime of seminary professors. It is the 
occupation of every Christian, the moment he begins to 
think about, or talk about, or communicate, his Christian 
faith. The injunction to love God with all his mind neces- 
sarily involves the layman in theology. He can never avoid 
theology ; if he refuses to think through his faith, he sim- 
ply settles for inferior theology. 

“Furthermore, the Layman’s Theological Library will 
attempt to give a wholeness in its presentation of the 
Christian faith. Its twelve volumes cover the main areas 
of Christian faith and practice. They are written out of 
similar convictions which the authors share about the 
uniqueness of the Christian faith. All the authors are con- 
vinced that Christian faith can be made relevant, that it 
can be made understandable without becoming innocuous, 
and that (particularly in view of the current ‘return to 
religion’) it is crucially important for the layman to com- 
mit himself to more than ‘religion in general.’ The Lay- 
man’s Theological Library, then, will attempt a fresh ex- 
ploration of the Christian faith, and what it can mean in 
the life of twentieth-century man. 

“But fresh explorations are not always reassuring. 
There is no guarantee that ‘a fresh exploration of the 
Christian faith’ will clarify. It may confuse. For our ex- 
ploration may lead us to barriers unknown to us when we 
were safe in the land of unbelief. 

“This happens to all of us when we undertake a serious 
examination of the claims of Christian faith. We come to 
believe in a God whose ways are not our ways—and run 
headlong into disturbing questions about the miracles. Or 
we come to see that the God of Christian faith is a 
sovereign Lord who rules over all—and this creates dis- 
turbing perplexities about predestination. Or we work 
our way through to a coherent understanding of our faith 
—and run up against the greatest barrier to belief of all, 
in the form of serious doubts about whether it really mat- 
ters what we believe after all.” 

The titles follow: 


Modern Rivals to Christian Faith. By Cornelius Loew, 
associate professor of philosophy and religion, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 1956. 


The Significance of the Church. By Robert McAfee 
Brown, associate professor of systematic theology and 
philosophy of religion, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; general editor of the series. 1956. 

The Protestant and Politics. By William Lee Miller, 
member of the editorial staff of The Reporter, New York. 
1958. (Reviewed in this Service, May 23, 1959.) 


The Christian Man, By William Hamilton, assistant 
professor of Christian theology and ethics, Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester. 1956. 


Believing in God. By Daniel Jenkins, professor of ecu- 


menical theology, Federated Theological Faculty, Univer. 
sity of Chicago, and minister, The King’s Weigh House 
Church, London. 1956. 

Prayer and Personal Religion. By John B. Coburn, 
dean of Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 1957, 

Making Ethical Decisions. By Howard Clark Kee, as. 
sociate professor of New Testament, The Theological 
School, Drew University. 1957. 

The Meaning of Christ. By Robert Clyde Johnson, 
professor of systematic theology, Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. 1958. 

Understanding the Bible. By Fred J. Denbeaux, as. 
sociate professor of biblical history, Wellesley College. 
1958. 

Life, Death and Destiny. By Roger L. Shinn, professor 
of theology, Vanderbilt University. 1957. 

Barriers to Belief. By Norman Langford, editor in 
chief of curriculum, Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation. 1958. 

A Faith for the Nations. By Charles W. Forman, as- 
sociate professor of missions, Yale Divinity School. 1957, 

All titles are cloth-bound and sell for $1.00 each. 


“Contemporary Theology in the Light 
of 100 Years” 


A concise interpretation, under the title above, by Nels 
F. S. Ferré, professor of Christian Theology at Andover 
Newton Theological School, is published in Theology To- 
day, Princeton, N. J., October, 1958 ($1.00 a copy). 

“The two main streams now,” in Christian theology, as 
seen by Professor Ferré, are “Barthian transcendence, 
which lacks adequate incorporation of the order of crea- 
tion, offering unity of content and approach, but at the 
same time becoming guilty of arbitrariness and ir- 
relevance; and anti-supernaturalism, which, for mod- 
ernity, scuttles classical Christianity in its own es- 
sential dimensions as the full gospel of salvation, in and 
beyond this life. 

“Two minor movements persist as well. Fundamental- 
ism is the modern partly defensive and partly aggressive 
response of pre-critical classical Christianity. 

“The other minor theological movement of our time is 
the continuation of the liberal movement, but besides being 
out of fashion (which is no criterion of truth!) liberal- 
ism suffers internal bleeding and weakening from its in- 
consistency between its content of faith and its method.” 

As background for these generalizations he reviews the 
past 100 years. Those who lived 100 years ago “inherited 
two main lines of theological pursuit: classical Christiani- 
ty and anti-supernaturalism.” These two streams, not al- 
together distinct, might be called “the theology of authori- 
ty and the theology of autonomy.” “For most churches, 
classical Christianity was their naturally assumed faith.” 

“A hundred years ago classical Christianity was in a 
large measure pre-critical in the sense of not having faced 
modern man’s problems: the natural sciences, the histori- 
cal consciousness, and the social sciences.” And out of the 
anti-superatural stream “positivisms began to flourish with 
theological agnosticism as a natural accompaniment.” 
“Overwhelmingly the non-theological intellectual leader- 
ship veered sharply away from all suggestions of super- 
naturalism as an active alternative for man’s understand- 
ing of himself and of his world.” 

“Into such,a world theological liberalism was born. This 
movement was an attempt to conserve the distinctive truth 
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of the Christian gospel in the light of man’s catapulting 
knowledge and of his growing absorption with the prob- 
lems of this world. Liberalism was an honest attempt at 
an honest and effective synthesis of classical Christianity 
and modern knowledge.” 

Classical Christianity “became increasingly isolated and 
put on the defensive.” “Out of this situation and mood 
fundamentalism was born as a Biblical authoritarian re- 
action to liberalism.” 

But “when the cold winds of despair and disillusion 
followed our two irrational conflagrations of this century, 
liberalism itself generally collapsed.” “The smash was 
sudden and dramatic.” Barth and Kierkegaard were wide- 
ly read. “Once again classical Christian authority became 
majestically enunciated.” 

“The liberal synthesis was smashed with equal vigor 
from the opposite direction. . . . The men who smashed 
liberalism from the left were Paul Tillich and Rudolf 
Bultmann.” 

During latter years, however, “Barth’s star is beginning 
to wane perceptibly while the star of Tillich’s and Bult- 
mann’s anti-classical Christian supernaturalism has recent- 
ly been rising rapidly until all of a sudden a cloud seems 
to be sweeping over that star as well.” 

“Whatever the new approach may be, if it is to stand 
the tests of time and truth, it must center in the Incarna- 
tion,” writes Professor Ferré in the concluding section. 
“Incarnation is neither a movement of transcendence nor 
a school of immanence. .. . Beyond the historic problems 
of the theology of the last hundred years lies the eternal 
truth of the Christian gospel: ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.’ ” 


Aspects of the Theological Renaissance 


In a book, What Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing, Daniel Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, interpreted, in the author’s words, “What is 
going on in Christian thought today by examining the 
theological discussion of four issues: first, authority and 
the Bible ; second, the basis of Christian ethics; third, the 
meaning of Jesus Christ ; and fourth, the form and nature 
of the church.” (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
2.00; Rev. Ed., 1959. $3.00). This review consists of 
excerpts from an unpublished paper on the book read 
by Wesley A. Hotchkiss of the Congregational Christian 
Churches to an informal Seminar on Theology and Rural 
Life which has met at intervals in New York. 

The four aspects of present theological thought are ex- 
amined in the light of what the author of the book believes 
to be a “theological renaissance.” Professor Williams does 
not attempt to survey the entire field of Christian thought, 
but rather seeks to point up some of the key issues con- 
fronting theology together with some of the theologians’ 
responses to these issues. 


Dr. Williams is also concerned with a synthesis that he 
believes to be emerging in some of the main streams of 
Christian thought. The catalyst for this synthesis seems 
to be a “desperate search for community.” ‘What we 
may hope for today is that the needs of men to belong to 
oe another in a human way may open the human spirit 
‘or a fresh hearing of the Gospel word as to where the 
source of that human community lies. At the intellectual 
evel this means that theology must work in a constant 
‘onversation with the best secular thinking about the 
tuman problem. . .. Christian theology in any age works 
within a ‘climate of thought.’ ... The language of faith 
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uses the language of culture even when it must transmute 
the meaning of that language.” 


The Bible 


Discussion of the Bible involves two views: “The first 
says that the truth which we have in its fulness in the 
Biblical message is beginning to be known everywhere that 
men think seriously and rationally about their experience. 
. . . In contrast to this first position with its doctrine of 
the universality of man’s awareness of God comes the 
stress on the scandal of the Gospel to the natural man.” 
Professor Williams reviews the thought of Barth, Bult- 
mann, Tillich, Whitehead, Wieman, Anglican theologians, 
Richard Niebuhr, and finds a sort of a core of agreement 
which represents a new theological climate. 

“Tn brief this is the new understanding of what revela- 
tion is, and of how the revelation we have through the 
Bible is related to the rest of human thinking about God. 
What has happened is that revelation as the ‘self-disclosure 
of God’ is understood as the actual and personal meeting 
of man and God on the plane of history. Out of that meet- 
ing we develop our formulations of Christian truth in 
literal propositions, . . . Revelation is disclosure through 
personal encounter with God’s work in his concrete action 
in history.” 


Christian Ethics and Society. 


“We can say that no philosophy which does not do 
justice to the personal and social principles can be ac- 
cepted by Christians,” Professor Williams writes. He 
examines three schools of thought: Lutheran, Calvinist- 
Puritan, and Liberal. He recognizes two main streams 
in modern Protestant thought on love in Christian ethics: 

“One begins with the point that God’s love is sacrificial, 
and then tries to show how such love can provide the basis 
for a positive Christian philosophy of social justice. The 
other begins with the presupposition that Christian love is 
the spirit which seeks the conclusive community of good.” 

In the sacrificial view, the object is to seek the service 
of one’s neighbor, but in the “community” point of view 
the object of Christian ethics is to release the creative 
good of all who participate in mutuality. Dr. Williams be- 
lieves that this second point of view is characteristic of 
the present theological renaissance and devotes consider- 
able space to problems inherent in this thought. He thinks 
that the recent theological thought leads directly to a social 
philosophy which incorporates the best of the Old Liberal- 
ism and yet avoids its dilemmas.” 


Jesus Christ in History and Faith. 


Dr. Williams sets forth some of the ancient problems 
raised by the idea of the incarnation, how it was possible 
for God to take on the form of man, and how the two 
natures could inhabit the same body. Here is involved the 
whole problem of revelation previously considered above 
in consideration of the Bible. 

The synthesis emerging in this theological issue is a 
resolution of the mystery that in certain historical events 
surrounding Jesus there arose a “community of faith” 
which points beyond history to the solution of many most 
perplexing problems. Dr. Williams believes that the 
characteristic theological solution to this dilemma in mod- 
ern thought is to emphasize that Christ was in history, 
and that his being in history gives his revelation meaning 
for those who necessarily live in history. Within the 
author’s concept of divine love, God enters into sym- 
pathetic union with us in our human struggles on the 
plane of history. Of the “last things” or eschatology, Dr. 
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Williams interprets recent thinking as leading to the be- 
lief that the meaning of history does not lie at the “end” 
but all along the course ; that creation was the beginning, 
the cross, the center, and the judgment and mercy of God 
are found along the way. 


The Church. 


The limits of the universal church may be forever a 
mystery, Dr. Williams suggests. He does not examine all 
aspects of ecumenicity but interprets streams of thought 
that tend to converge. Through the preaching of God’s 
redemption, a new purpose came into being, and within 
each religious body there is something in the tradition 
that would characterize the modern renaissance. Within 
Protestantism there is a new discovery of catholicity. A 
certain catholicity is necessary in the Protestant churches. 
But within them no forms can be binding or exclusive. 
There is a tendency in Protestantism to a greater appreci- 
ation of corporate values. There is an increasing tendency 
to appreciate some form of episcopacy within free 
churches. The modern conflict between individualism and 
collectivism may be met and resolved in the church. 


“Main Issues in Contemporary Theology” 


A discussion of “some basic issues in contemporary 
Christian thought which bear upon our concern for adult 
Christian education” was written by Daniel Day Williams 
for a workshop reported in a mimeographed volume, 
Charting the Course of Christian Adult Education, edited 
by Lawrence C. Little (Pittsburgh, The Department of 
Religious Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1958. 
$5.00). The report was reviewed in our issue of January 
17, 1959. We quote excerpts from Dr. Williams’ paper. 

“We have emerged from the period in which some be- 
lieved that the Christian goal for man and society could 
be seen as identical with the highest ethical ideals of 
democratic living, so that to be genuinely religious in an 
emancipated modern sense and to be Christian are really 
the same thing. There is a reassertion of the distinctive 
source and strength of the Christian people, as a people 
of faith who recognize a divine judgment upon all cultures, 
and who live toward a future which is in God’s hands far 
more than it is in man’s hands. At the same time, it is 
this world and this humanity in its need which is addressed 
by the Christian gospel, and the truth of our faith must be 
known in its relevance to the science, the politics, the 
economics, the struggles which make up our common 

“Christianity is a community of faith. It lives by a wit- 
ness to historic experiences throughout which a new peopie 
came into being. The central story of that appearance in 
history is told in the Bible, which is an account of the 
testimony of men of faith who saw their life as determined 
by a continuing conversation with the God who is the 
creator of man and of all things.” 


1. “The issue which arises from the loss of selfhood in 
modern culture. 

“One widespread mood seems to be either that life has 
lost its meaning, or that the last vestige of human free- 
dom is threatened by vast forces that no one can control.” 
In the midst of this crisis, “one of the decisive voices has 
been that of Martin Buber, the Jewish philosopher, who 
has brought the resources of biblical faith and Jewish 
mysticism into his accounting for the spiritual dilemmas of 
contemporary man. For Buber the problems of life oc- 
cur at the point at which man must know himself as a 


person in a personal relationship with God and his fe). 
lows. . . . This assertion that man is one who stands in 
personal relationship to another is a modern and mystical 
interpretation of the central structure of the biblical faith, 
... There can be no question that the task of biblical re. 
ligion is to assert this faith against all denial and distor- 
tions of it; to remind man of who he is; and to warn him 
against all who would turn him into something less, an ob- 
ject for the exploitation of the system, the party, the state, 
or the one whose life is shaped by the need to sell the 
product.” 


2. The problem of authority. 

“All life depends upon authority. There are just dif- 
ferent conceptions of what is authoritative, and of how 
authority should be exercised. ... 

“In the Christian faith, Jesus Christ, at the center of 
the action of God in the life of man, is the source of final 
authority ; because he discloses the law of life in a form 
which judges all human values, transforms them, and yet 
promises the fulfillment of life as intended by its Cre. 
ator.... 


“The point stressed in contemporary theology is that 
the very meaning of revelation itself as Christians hold it 
is bound up with the biblical witness to Jesus Christ. . . .” 


3. Christian faith and the democratic community. 


“What is the significance of our Christian commitment 
in the struggle for a true democracy? . . . What are the 
sources of ethical insight and power in the Christian faith 
which democracy needs but cannot supply from itself? 
... How far can we find a basis for common understand- 
ing and cooperation among those who hold differing faiths 
in a pluralistic society?” 

“There will be a difference among Christians today be- 
tween those who tend to put little faith in the natural 
loyalties of men and in the general persuasion of reason 
and idealism, and those who emphasize that the Christian 
faith does lead us to acknowledge and to stress that 
measure of the human potential for goodness which makes 
the common life tolerable. . . . 

“All faiths, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, must ask 
what they have in common, and how they are to live to- 
gether in spite of differences. It is a far deeper problem 
than a ‘live and let live’ tolerance ever has understood.” 


4. The way to Christian commitment, 

“We are dealing with the problem of education ; but the 
ultimate problem of religious faith transcends education. 
Faith cannot be produced or grown. Conditions for it 
can be provided, and obstacles can be removed, but the 
depth of personal decision involves the mystery of free- 
dom, and of God’s action.” 

This involves the relation of evangelism and education, 
the conditions of life in grace, the role of liturgy, and “the 
place of symbols in the religious life.” “We must try to 
understand the function of the symbol in the emotional life 
and growth of persons.” There are those who say that 
Protestantism tends to be too rationalistic and does not 
express “some of the deepest religious and psychic needs 
of man” as is done in Roman Catholic dogma and liturgy. 

“The problems of Christian education lead us ultimately 
to the Christian liturgy. All life is liturgical.” Our tradi- 
tional symbols speak to some but not to others. Yet, “we 
cannot simply substitute a new vocabulary for the old.” 
Much of the recent search of theologians “will be open- 
ing the way for the basic assertions and enduring themes 
of the Christian faith to be heard again with power.” 
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